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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

The junior college movement. The present system of junior colleg^ reflects the 
faith of the American people in the intrinsic value of education. Their reaction to 
recognized educational needs is summarized in a statement which appeared in an 
article written by John A. Hannah in 1958. 

“One of the most dynamic movements in American higher education 
today is the development of junior colleges. This should not be considered 
an isolated phenomenon; it is instead the renewed outbreak of the determina- 
tion of the American people to have access to the benefits of education. It is 
a heartening indication of the strength of our democratic philosophy, en- 
couraging evidence that we as a people intend to make continuing progress 
towards the realization of our ideal of equality in educational opportunity.”^ 

While the junior college is basically a product of the twentieth century, its 
roots may be traced back to 1852 when President Tappen of the University of 
Michigan recommended that the university should eliminate its lower division and 
encourage various organizations to develop suitable programs in either private or 
public institutions. During the next half century, similar changes were advocated 
by the presidents of leading universities such as Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Chicago, 
and Stanford.* * William R. Harper of the University of Chicago acquired an early 
interest in the junior college movement and was highly influential in the founding 
of Joliet Junior College in 1901 which 'z recognized as the first public junior college.* 
The primary function of the junior college during the early days of its develop- 
ment was that of providing students an opportunity to begin the curriculum which 
they would later pursue in a senior college or university. In most instances these 
junior colleges were not unique educational institutions, but instead they were 
almost exact replicas of the first two years of the traditional liberal arts college. 
Almost all of the early junior colleges had aspirations of becoming four-year colleges 
sr .:e a stigma was often attached to the faculty and students of this new educational 
institution. 

By the end of World War I the junior college transfer function was generally 
accepted, although some universities still had very definite reservations about the 
quality of education that was being offered. The industrial boom which followed 
the war resulted in an increased interest in vocational and adult education. In 
response to the demand the junior college established vocational and adult educa- 
tion programs which were widely proclaimed. Shortly before the beginning of World 
War II, a new type of junior college was established which was entirely different 
from its predecessors. The new institution adopted the name community junior 
college since its program was based on the educational needs of the community 
which it served. Many of the older junior colleges, especially the publicly con- 
trolled ones, extended their educational programs to include a program of com- 
munity services. 

The co mmuni ty junior college is generally recognized as a unique educational 
institution because of its sensitivity to educational needs and demands and because 
of its refusal to be bound by tradition. This point of view is expressed in the thirty- 
sixth yearbook of the American Association of School Administrators. 



iHannah, J. "No Master Plan!" Junior CoUoge Journal (May, 1958), Vol. 98, p. 499. 
*Seaahorc, C. E.,TA« Junior CoIte(?« Afop«m«n/, p. 4S. 

*Bogue, J- P., “The Devdopment of Junior Collcgea," American Junior CoUegtt^ p. 10* 
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“Out of a half century of growth and development, however, is emerging 
an institution which has its own unique dimension and character. It is neither 
an upward extension of the high school nor a localization of the lower division 
of a college. It finds its varied functions in the needs of the community it 
serves, and its major characteristic is its ability to adapt readily to meet 
community needs and maintain the required diversity of program. . . 

The junior college is expected to assume additional functions hi the future as its 
educational program is modified and expanded in accordance with the needs, 
interests, and desires of its constituency. 

Forces affeding the junior college curricula. Educational institutions ordinarily 
bear a direct relationship to the society which they serve. The various social, 
ecoiomic, technological, and political forces of the past quarter centupr have had a 
very significant effect on the changes in the curricular offerings of the junior college. 
Among those forces has been the desire of the American people to move from one 
socio-economic level to another; the shift from an agrarian to an industrial society; 
the concentration of population in large cities and suburban areas; the increasing 
birth rate and the declining death rate; the induction of large numbers of women into 
the labor force; the increased amount of leisure time; the mobility of the population; 
the increasing complexity of the business and economic system; the development 
of vastly more potent forms of energy; the introduction of automation; the develop- 
ment of completely new concepts of communication; the vast expansion of knowl- 
edge and the awakening of the peoples in all parts of the world to a better life; 
ideological conflicts between the East and West; and the perfection of weapons 
which have sufficient destructive power to annihilate the human race.® The educa- 
tional implications of social change were succinctly stated by Malcolm S. Maclean 
in 1956. 

“The powerful forces that move in and through human society, . . . have 
many important implications for the future development of post-high-school 
education in the United States. The complexity of these forces, their vast 
energy, and the swift and kaleidoscopic changes they generate demand con- 
stant watchfulness and intense study on the part of all who are responsible 
for higher schooling. Without rapidly increasing knowledge of the nature of 
the forces and of their impact upon our people and our institutions, we can 
do no more than thrash and flounder in blind opportunism with a certainty 
of enormous wastage of human talents and energies and a threatening shadow 
of disaster. On the other hand, with knowledge and insight into scientific, 
technological, political, economic, social and humanistic trends, we may be 
able to use these very forces to give higher education new blood, bone, and 
sinew, and to chart the direction and speed of its development in an expand- 
ing universe of junior colleges, colleges, and universities.”* 

Further growth and development of the junior college will be largely dependent 
upon its sensitiveness to the various forces which have a bearing on its educational 
program. 

Educational revolution. The United States is presently in the midst of an educa- 
tional revolution that is as significant as any of the other great revolutions which 
it has experienced. The President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School summarized some of the more important aspects of the revolutionary 
changes which have been taking place in education. 



*Th$ Sigh School in a Changing Worlds American Aiiociation of School Adminiitratori Yearbook, Vol. 90, p. 150. 
^Maclea:^* M. S., ^‘Educational Needs Emerging from the Changing Demands of Society, The P%tblic Junior 
Cottoge (1050>, op. 1W2. 

•Ibid>9 p. 85. 
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“Revolutionary changes are occurring in American education of which 
even yet we are only dimly aware. This nation has been propelled into a 
challenging new educational era since World War II by -the convergence of 
powerful forces — an explosion of knowledge and population, a burst of 
technological and economic advance, the outbreak of ideological conflict and 
the uprooting of old political and cultural patterns on a worldwide scale, and 
an unparalleled demand by Americans for more and better education.” ^ 

There is growing awareness of the inadequacy of a high school education as more 
general education is being demanded for purely personal, social, and cultural reasons 
and as higher levels of general and vocational education are being required for most 
occupations and professions. Many college educators and administrators are 
recommending the extension of the free public system of education into the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth grades for all those capable of benefiting from the increased 
educational experience. In 1949 Kenneth Winetrout advocated that “we have good 
reason to believe that before long the fourteenth year will become as common a 
graduation year as the present twelfth year. . . .”• 

Both the number and percentage of students in American schools and colleges 
are the highest in history. Nearly 25 percent of the American people in 1960 were 
attending some kind of educational institution, and 53 percent of the high school 
graduates were attending college. By 1970 college enrollments are expected to reach 
six million or double the 1960 enrollment.* * 

Changing naiure of the business and economic system. The American business 
and economic system has been experiencing revolutionary changes alongside the 
educational system. The following significant developments in the post-war period 
merit special attention: (1) business organizations have been growing in size and 
complexity; (2) the Federal Government has assumed a more active role in the 
regulation of business while becoming the largest business organization in the world; 
(3) the general public has come to look upon business as a social institution rather 
than as a profit-making concern; (4) professional managers have been rapidly 
replacing owner-managers; (5) research and development of new products has 
greatly increased the standard of living; (6) human relations programs have become 
an accepted means of establishing and maintaining better management-labor 
relations; (7) stock-ownership plans have permitted more employees to become 
shareowners in large business corporations; and (8) automation has opened up 
unparalleled opportunities for even higher levels of productivity. 

The revolutionary changes in the business and economic system have placed 
more demands on those individuals responsible for managing the business organiza- 
tions. The emerging role of the businessman has recently been described by Ernest 
Henderson. 



“The future role of the businessman in a changing world, as I see it, is to 
give the country and the world for that matter — an even more convincing 
confirmation of the effectiveness of our free enterprise system by increasing 
the efficiency of business operations, by applying real business statesmanship 
to the solution of day-to-day problems, by exercising the most enlightened 
concepts of justice and humanity when dealing with the legitimate needs of 
workers, by bearing constantly in mind the concept of service and value for 
the public, and all this within the framework of maintaining a financially 
sound structure which will not topple at the onset of the first ill wind!”^® 



^Second Report to the Prendent, President*! Committee on Education Beyond the High School, p. 1. 

*WinetrouU Kenneth, **Add Two Years: Then What,” The BMetin of the National Aeeociation of Secondary^Sehool 
Principal* (January, 1040), VoL S8, p. 41. 

■Funston, G. K., ”£cononuc Illiteracy: Unsolved Problem of American Education,” The Balance Sheet (May, 1000), 
41, p. 888. 

^•Hecderjon, Ernest, '^^The Businessman in a Changing World,” The Journal of Butinees Education (May, 1050), 
Vol. 84, p. 840. 
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The introduction of a.ut nation into the business office has resulted in tre- 
mendous changes^ in the qualifications and functions of office workers. Some of the 
jobs have been eliminated while others have been upgraded. The jobs at the semi- 
professional level are increasing in number and also are requiring a higher level of 
education. Even higher levels of proficiency are anticipated in the next decade 
when business will select its employees more discriminately and require greater 
maturity. The employment age for beginning workers has been rising steadily 
since World War II; and with an increasing population, a larger work force, and a 
higher level of unemployment, it will probably be extended to the point where high 
school ^aduates will have ample time to complete one or two years of post-secondary 
education. Vocational education is gradually being shifted from the secondary 
school to business colleges, technical institutes, and junior colleges which means 
that students interested in such programs will be required to continue their educa- 
tion beyond the twelfth grade. The new levels of excellence being demanded by 
business and industry were recently described by Robert N. Bush. 

. . . The demand for unskilled labor is dwindling. Greater training and 
knowledge are required for persons to gain and to maintain a satisfactory 
place in the world of work. The level of general education required in 
language and mathematical competence as a base for vocational training is 
higher than e'^^er before. Employers ask for a college degree instead of a high 
school diploma as a prerequisite for employment. While this may be partly 
ill-advised, it does reflect the higher standards being demanded everywhere 
in the economic world.”“ 

The complex business and economic system and the ideological conflicts with 
other countries make it desirable for all Americans to possess economic understand- 
ings and attitudes which will enable them to conduct their personal business afiairs 
and participate in the development of sound national economic policies which are 
compatible with a system of free enterprise. 

Outlook for growth and development of junior colleges. “In fifty years the junior 
colleges have grown from 0 to 40 percent of the total number of colleges and uni- 
versities in America, which have been 300 years in the making. . . .”i» In 1959, 
25 percent of the college students were registered in junior colleges, and the states of 
California and New York estimate that up to 50 percent of their students who enroll 
in institutions of higher education in 1970 will be attending two-year colleges. 
Many educators are even predicting that eventually most students will begin their 
programs of higher education in the junior colleges.i® These predictions appear to 
be well-founded since “. . . no one expects a lessening of the onslaught of technology 
or a simplification of the social, economic, and political complexities of life. . . 
Other factors that point toward increased enrollments in junior colleges are the 
higher birth rates in the past two decades; the increasing cost of attending college 
away from home; the desire of a large fraction of the lower socio-economic groups 
to upgrade their standard of living; the higher admission standards required by 
fow-year colleges and universities; the high attrition rates in senior institutions; 
and the lack of suitable programs for students seeking only two years of post- 
secondary education. 

The junior colleges, like other educational institutions operating in a democratic 
society, will exist only so long as they serve the needs of their students. The 
phenomenal growth and development of junior colleges in the first half of the 



I960* Voi *5^p. sso of Eicellence for the Next Decade," California Journal of Secondary Education (October, 
Vol**M* p 61^" ^ ’ Junior College in American Education," American School and Univereity (1950-1960), 

Changing Timet (February, 1959), Vol. IS, p. 42. 

»Medsker, L. L., The Junior College: Progrett and Protpect (Ntw York.: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1960), p.297. 
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present century has taken educators and administrators with such surprise that 
they have not had the opportunity to consider seriously its proper role in the 
American system of education. The junior colleges, for the most part, have bor- 
rowed their curricula from other institutions; but as they enter the critical period 
of their development in the year” immediately ahead, serious thought and delibera- 
tion will be required if they are to realize their potentialities. T'he following state- 
ment is typical of those appearing in the literature which emphasizes the urgent 
need for defining the role of the junior college in the American educational system: 

“There will be a mounting pressure for the junior college to define its role. 

For years we have been mouthing things about the junior college and its 
advantages and its functions; we have been doing this for so long that these 
things have become platitudes repeated without even thinking whether they 
are true or false. We have a solemn duty to clarify the image of the junior 
college not only to ourselves but to and for others. 

“As we are able to define and clarify the role of the junior college we will 
be able to cope more successfully with the multifarious p^'f'blems with which 
we will be faced in this decade. . . .”‘® 

Although business is one of the most popular areas of study in the junior college, 
its role in that area has never been clearly defined. Major revisions in the business 
curricula in other educational institutions indicate that enrollments in the junior 
college will rise sharply within the next decade. In recent years many high schools 
have come to the conclusion that business education skill (subjects, to a large extent, 
should be shifted out of their programs since they are not adequately equipped to 
provide the training and since their students are too immature to benefit from such 
training. With the upgrading of all levels of education, this trend will in all proba- 
bility continue. The collegiate schools of business are primarily concerned with 
offering programs in the more advanced phases of business; ai\d therefore, minimize 
the importance of providing programs of a semiprofessional nature. The recent 
studies of collegiate education for business will place greater pressure on some 
educational institutions to eliminate their one- and two-year terminal vocational 
programs. 

The revolutionary developments in education and business; the increasing 
college enrollments; the revisions in business curricula at the high school and college 
levels; the grade placement of the junior college in the educational system; and the 
flexibility and adaptability of the junior ■*Uege clearly indicate that it will be called 
upon to assume a larger share of the responsibility for providing business education 
programs. In view of the popularity of the junior college and the inadequacy of 
research in education for business at that educational level, it seemed desirable and 
worthwhile to study the potential role of the junior college in education for business. 



Statement and Analysis of the Problem 

This problem is a study of the potential role of the junior college in education for 
business. 

Most junior colleges in the United States offer business education programs; 
but despite the wide acceptance accorded these programs, the role of the junior 
college in education for business has never been clearly established. Some business 
education programs in junior colleges resemble those found in high schools and 
private business colleges; whereas, others are somewhat similar to those offered in 
the first two years of the collegiate schools of business. While specific objectives 



^*Knudflon, Marvin, *‘The Junior College in the Decade Ahead,*’ Junior College Journal (February, 1960), Vol. 30 , 
pp. 307-308. 
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of the business progra^ probably should vary considerably among junior colleges, 
certain points pertaining to the nature and level of programs which the junior 
college could logically provide need to be clarified. 

The need for determining the potential role of the junior college in education for 
business has been suggested rather frequently in the past few years by business 
educators and junior college administrators, but recently the urgency for defining 
the potential role has been accentuated by the following changes and conditions: 

1. Enrollments in junior colleges have increased more rapidly than in any other 
type of educational institution in the United States, and the popularity of the 
junior college shows no indication of decreasing within the next decade. 

2. Economic conditions now seem to justify holding all youth in school or 
college until their twentieth birthday or through grade fourteen which suggests 
continued gains in junior college enrollments. 

3. The renewed emphasis on the arts and sciences at the secondary school level 
may result in shifting business education skill subjects to the junior college. The 
upgrading of all levels of education tends to substantiate the trend toward shifting 
vocational subjects out of the secondary school. 

4. The impact of automation on business and industry is having a significant 
effect on the qualifications which beginning business employees will need in the 
decade ahead. A higher percentage of the employees will be expected to possess 
knowledges, skills, and competencies of a nature which will require post-secondary 
education in biwiness. The changing job requirements also mean that adults will 
be seeking additional training in order to hold their present jobs or retraining to 
prepare for the new jobs created by automation. 

The preceding observations indicate that in all probability the junior college 
will be responsible for providing business education programs for a larger number of 
students, and the kind of preparation demanded will most likely be drastically 
different from what is presently required. The literature indicates that a new group 
of semiprofessional business occupations is developing which will not require a 
college or iniversity degree but which will require post-secondary training in 
business education. The junior college seems to be the most logical unit between 
the secondary school and senior college for developing suitable programs for the 
semiproiessional business occupations. Programs preparing students for upper- 
division study in business should gain popularity as more high school graduates 
begin their higher education in the junior college. The upsurge of interest in 
general business-economic education as general education will probably mean that 
completely new programs of general business-economic education will need to be 
developed for junior college students. The popularity of adult education in the 
junior colle<^e places it in the most favored position for developing adult business 
education programs. 

Since the optimum role of the junior college in education for business has never 
been clearly established and since the junior college will probably be responsible 
for providing business education programs for an increasing number cf students, it 
seems desirable to study the potential role of the junior college in education for 
business. 

The problem involves two elements or bodies of evidence which are necessary 
for the solution of the problem. The first element is concerned with the emerging 
trends of thought relative to the philosophy, purposes, objectives., and functions 
of education for business. The nature, scope, depth, and desired end results of 
education for business are considered at the various educational levels because of 
the grade placement of the junior college. The second element pertains to the 
emerging trends of thought relative to the philosophy, purposes, objectives, and 
functions of junior college education — nature, sco e, depth, and desired end 
results of junior college education. 
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Definitions 

Business educators and junior college teachers and administrators are familiar, 
for the most part, with the terminology used in this study; however, a few of the 
terms have meanings peculiar to this particular study and need to be clarified. 

J unior college. The term junior college refers to both public and private two-year 
post-secondary institutions which offer general and specialized education for 
immediate employment, upper-division study, or general cultural value. 

Education for business. Education for business is that area of education which 
enables the learner to develop an understanding and appreciation of the nature and 
functions of the economic system, and to acquire the knowledge, skills, attitudes, 
and traits necessary for competently and intelligently performing those business 
acti\ities concerned with the production, financing, distribution, consumption, and 
exchange of economic goods and services.^* 

Since the term refers to education for business in the junior high school, senior 
high school, private business college, junior college, senior college, and graduate 
school, a different dc^ee of undostanding is expect^ at each educational level. 

The terms education for business and business education are used interchangeably 
throughout the study. 

Role. In this study the term role refers to the function of the junior college in 
providing suitable business education programs for all students. 

Guidelines. Guidelines are the directing and governing statements relative to 
the potential role of the junior college in education for business. 

Terminal vocational edruation. Terminal vocational education refers to one- and 
two-year vocational education programs which prepare the junior collie graduate 
for imme d ia te employment at the semiprofessional level. 

Prepar^ion for upper-division study. Preparation for upper-division study is 
the edi^tional background required for transfer to senior colleges, universities, and 
proi<^onal schools where a program leading to the baccalaureate degree may be 
contimied. 

General education. General education is 

. . that part of the total educational program which, as distinguished 
from vocational and professional education, seeks primarily to develop in 
the student those skills, understandings, attitudes, and that set of values 
which will equip him for effective personal and family living and for re- 
sponsible citizenship in a democratic socie^.’*^^ 

Adult education. Adult education encompasses those educational activities, 
courses, and curricula pursued by persons who ordinarily have an occupation or 
profession and are not full-time students. The curricular offerings for adults are 
as varied as their interests and capacities and may or may not be taken for college 
credit. 



^Muse, P. P., “Prioc^olet of Canicolwm Contlnictioii iu Graer^l B>iflioe«s,** Tkg Changing BtuinuM Bdmeation 
Curriculum^ p. 40. 

■Stickier, W. *nd Cnrricatnm for the New Comnitsnity College,** Junior CeJUge Journal (Octeder, 

1057). Vo). p. 47. 
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THE NATURE AND PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 

IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Business education programs are offered by most junior colleges throughout the 
United States and usually enroll more students than any other subject area. Despite 
the addespread popularity of the business education programs, there has been an 
am^ing lack of research into the kind of business education programs which the 
junior college should logically provide. The bulk of the research studies has been 
centered around the present status of business education in the junior college, 
whereas only a few have touched upon the subject of the potential role of the junior 
c3?’-ige in that area. The purpose of this chapter is to consider the changing nature 
and role of American business, the effects of automation on education for business, 
the nature and philosophy of junior college education for business, the popularity 
of business prograir^ at the junior college level, the necessity for maintoining balance 
in the business programs, and the relationship of junior college business education 
programs to business education programs in other educational institutions. 

The Changing Nature and R<de ot American Business 

The nature of American business and the role which it occupies in the life of 
the individual citizen have changed significantly from the days when the family unit 
produced most of the goods and services which it required. With the changt^ from 
an agrarian to an industrial societs^ the responsibility for providing go^ and 
services has been shifted from the *i ily unit to the modern business organization. 
Business organizations have been growing in both size and complexity until indi- 
viduals and families can no longe* provide the enormous capital outlays required 
to estaolish and operate certain kinds of business. The sole proprietorship and 
partnership forms of business organization are rapidly being replaced by the corpo- 
rate structure which is designed to accommodate large-scale business operations. 

The scientific and technological changes affecting business and the demands 
made upon the business organization by labor, government, and the general public 
have^ incressed the need for professional business managers. Liabor-management 
relations, government and business relations, and public relations have become 
accep^ means of establishing and maintaining better rapport with the various 
organizations and groups which are recognized as integral parts of the modem 
business organization. 

The development of new products and methods of production and distribution 
of goods has been largely a result of the research programs sponsored and supported 
by private enterprise. The phenomenal improvements in the standard of liv in g 
have been achieved through the inventive and productive genius of the capitalistic 
busing system, and the responsibility for further improvements in the standard 
of living rests on the shoulders of business and industry. 

The enormous size and complexity of business organizations and the influence 
which they exert over individuals, communities, states, and other geographical 
actions of the country have caused the Federal Government to take certain regula- 
tive action in order to protect those concerned. As business organizations assume 
greater proportions, the Federal Government will in all probability be called upon 
to exercke greater control over their operations in the interest of the general public. 

Since more and more business organizations are owned by a large number of 
individuals and are operated by professional managers, business has given greater 
consideration to the service and social objectives. The fact that the general public 
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has come to look upon business as a social institution rather than a profit-making 
concern has forced business to restudy its relationship to the people whom it serves. 
The financial contributions of business to educational institutions and foundations 
in recent years are an indication of its willingness to accept a certain amount of social 
respoiiSibility. 

The increasing importance of the business organization in the life of the American 
people was described by the editorial staff of General Businesf Education which was 
published in 1949. 

“The nature and functions of business make it an integral part of daily 
living and of our everyday environment. Only a person who is entirely self- 
sufficient could live in an environment in which business is not a major 
factor. To live in the world today is to live in an environment of business. 
Furthermore, the role of business grows steadily greater as more and more 
goods and services, requiring materials and labor from ' .^r-widening areas, 
are produced outside the home. In turn, we become re and more de- 
pendent upon business as an agency for ensuring in^vidual and social 
well-being.’’^ 

The advances in science and technology, the development of vast new means of 
communication and transportation, and the increasing economic interdependence 
of nations around the globe indicate that business will play an even more important 
role in the life of the American people in the years immediately ahead. 



The Effects of Automation on Education for Business 

Automation is a relatively new phenomenon which has caused widespread 
speculation as to the effect which it will have upon the various aspects of the 
American economic system. It is commonly believed by businessmen and educators 
that automation will revolutionize American business and result in an unparalleled 
abundance of goods and services for an increasing percentage of the population. 
The nature of automation and the immediate and long-range effects which it will 
have on the American economic system were noted by Daniel R. Mason in an article 
in 1957. 

“Automation is more than a series of new machines and more basic than 
any particular hardware. It is a way of thinking as much as it is a way of 
doing. It is a new way of organizing and analyzing production, a concern 
with the production processes as a system and a consideration of each element 
as part of the system. It is something of a conceptual breakthrough, as 
revolutionary in its way as Henry Ford’s concept of the assembly line. In- 
deed it may in the end have an even more widespread effect on busines* *; and 
industry, since its technology rests on a firm theoretical foundation rather 
than on a specific method or particular kind of machine. Automation is, 
therefore, adaptable to many different kinds of operations — office work 
as well as factory work, in small concerns as well as large. It is not limited to 
the machines we have today. In a way these are but the dinosaurs or crude 
predecessors of a whole new family of machines which we will be able to 
build and apply, because automation provides as with new principles and 
.lew concepts.*’’ 

Since the use of automated equipment is expected to increase rapidly in the 
next decade, a great deal of concern has been centered around the effects Vvhich it 
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have on employment opportunities in busing and the subsequent effects which 
it will have on educatioi^l requirements for jobs. Richard B. Hodges noted in a 
recent article that the original fear that automation would dispense with man 
been replaced with the idea that it will increase his stature and extend his ability 
in order that he may produce a larger volume of work with less physical exertion 
and mental fatigue.* There seems to be rather general agreement among business- 
men and educators that the more menial and routine jobs in business will be 
elin^ated and that new jobs will be created which require higher levels of in- 
telligence and skill. The fact that automation will tend to upgrade the level of 
business occupations was recently pointed out by Hale Jordan. 

“Automation will have a tremendous effect oo the qualifications and 
functions of employees. Many new and interesting specialized jobs on the 
technical and highly skilled levels will be created, which will require a high 
degree of competency in the fundamental skills and good educational back- 
grounds in the arts and sciences.”* 

Approximately the same point of view was expressed by Nicholas Econopouly in 
an article which appeared in the January, 1960, issue of Education. 

“In an automated society, labor will not be downgraded to the routine, 
technologists tell us. On the contrary, the worker’s function will have more 
to do with his unique creativity, leaving the dull and routine to the untiring 
labor of the machines. There ^1 be an abundant need for highly skilled 
personnel: machine designers, installers, repairmen, feed-back specialists, 
mathematicians, production-line designers, management experts, and en- 
gineers.”* 

The changes in educational requirements for jobs in business as a result of 
lutomation will be rather extensive. Retraining programs will need to be developed 
which will help the displaced worker make a satisfactory adjustment to a new 
petition, and present progranu preparing students for initial employment in business 
vdll need to be revamped. Tae following statements which have appeared recently 
in the literature are somewhat indicative of the widespread agreement among 
businessmen and educators as to the needed changes in the educational requirements 
for jobs in business: 

“As I see the future, there will be substantially less requirements for 
people whose aptitudes and skills fit them to perform routine and changeless 
tasks. There will be a growing need for more and more people with highly 
developed aptitudes for comprehending the theory and practice of electronic 
data processing, with ability to solve problems and to absorb complex detail 
from procedural and operating manuals. In other words there will be great 
need for the ability to read and comprehend as well as execute, and all *-his 
with a degree of accuracy.”* 

“In the near future, we should see courses of instruction in busin<«s 
administration less departmentalized and more integrated to bring to bear 
the combined talents of various departments to the solution of business 
problems. These problems seldom have one facet, but require coordinated 
problem-solving techniques and the need for all the knowledge which the art 
and science of business can produce. . . .”• 
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“Traditional college business courses, e.g., n»anagement, administration, 
personnel, etc., need revision in light of the revolutionary changes coming in 
the commercial world as a result of automation. Management, most certainly 
will not be the same. The preparation for management must emphasize com- 
munication, creative thinking, and flexibility. 

almost overy sspoct of automation — manufactme, us8, and 

application — there is a need for inquiring minds, flexible and capable of 
creative thought, or capable of imagination applied to the reality of busi- 
ness.”* 

The changes in educational requirements for jobs in business and industry will 
be primarily concerned v ith helping students to increase their ability to commimi- 
cate effectively, to solve complex problems, to exercise sound judgment, to think 
logically and creatively, to accept change and make adjustments, and to work 
effectively with fellow employees. Elvin S. Eyster noted in an article in 1961 that 
equipment manufacturers and employers will be primarily responsible for providing 
specific job training, and that the function of the schools will be to provide the 
proper educational background for such training. 

“Training in the operation of complex data processing machines and 
computem will not be, with few exceptions, in formal school programs but 
will be given either by the manufacturers of computer equipment or on the 
job by employers. The function of the schools will be to make the future 
employees of business potentially trainable after employment by giving th^ 
business and economic understanding and basic competencies in mathematics, 
communications, and human relationships.”* 

The effects of automation on education for business have been minor thus far 
in comparison with the effects which are anticipated in the decade ahead. Extensive 
research and experimentation will result in improvements and advancements in 
both the design and application of automated equipment with the result that more 
and more businesses will make use of such equipment and require employees who 
are capable of operating it. 



The Nature and Philosophy of Education for Business 

The nature of junior college business education programs and the philosophy 
on which they are based vary somewhat from one community to anotter depending 
upon the college's governing board and the educational needs and desires of the local 
populace. The lenient admission policies maintained by most junior^ colleges enable 
all students who can benefit from the instruction to enroll in the business programs^ 
therefore, new business education courses and curricula are develoi^d whenever 
sufficient interest is exhibited by students to wairant their inclusion in the educa- 
tional program and whenever they can be justified on the basis of educational 
soundness. Despite the proximity of the business education curricular offerings to 
the educational needs of the local community, there is a great deal of similanty in 
the business curricula offered by most junior colleges throughout the United Stata. 
The nature and philosophy of junior college business education were described by 
John V. Bosh in his doctoral dissertation, “A Business Curriculum for the Com- 
munity College of Temple University,” which was completed in 1952. 

“The community college will provide training for those with no prior 

business training, as well as training to upgrade students who may have 
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received some business training in high school. It will provide training for 
semi-skilled and skilled work, and the preparation for semi-technical and 
technical jobs is one of its most important functions. Among the many busi- 
ness fields for which training programs may be pointed are the secretarial, 
office clerical, merchandisir. j, advertising, accounting, real estate, insurance, 
small business operation, banking, and retail store management. These 
business areas and many others will absorb the students trained by com- 
munity colleges. The training programs offered will probably vary somewhat 
from one college to another, the variations being the result of differing com- 
munity needs and student interests. 

... the community college business programs will provide business 
training for students preparing for business occupations, business training 
for adults already employed in business occupations, business training and 
general corn's^ dealing with business information and skills which are useful 
to any individual in conducting his personal business affairs. The college 
therefore has a responsibility for providing a business education program 
which is broad enough to satisfy the varied needs of the youth and adults 
of the community .”»» 

The nature and philosophy of junior college business education were also 
described by Mary Lou Smith in her Master’s thesis, which was completed in 1959. 

Business education programs in the public junior college are p rim arily 
two in nature. One, the college-preparatory business course, is much like the 
pre-business curriculum in the university freshmen and sophomore years^ 
This preparatory program attracts many business students partly because of 
its v^ational connotations. The other program, terminal business education, 
provides two years of general business and specialized business training de- 
signed to prepare the student for employment after graduation. Recently 
another type of course has entered the public junior college curriculum. 

It M the short, intensive cotirse offered to those who want to develop a 
manipulative skill on some one business machine or machines, or who want 
to take a refresher course in some specific area of business education.”^* 

An extremely important area of junior colleg business education that has not 
received a great deal of attention but which will probably receive greater emphasis 
in the future was mentioned by Edwin A. Swanson in an article in 1951. 

‘One of the newer instructional areas in business education today is 
related to the management and operation of the typical small business enter- 
prise. A great opportunity exists here for strengthening the very fabric of our 
business society, and both the junior colleges and the typical four-year 
colleges and univer.dties are giving attention to it. . . .”** 

If the junior college business education programs are to provide an increasing 
number of students with an adequate preparation for employment in business 
occupations, greater emphasis must be placed on the nature and philosophy of the 
business education programs which the junior college should offer. 



The Popularity of Business Curricula 

Junior « jlege business education programs have become extremely popular 
despite the fact that the early programs were largely copied from other educational 
institutions and that an insignificant amount of research has been conducted since 
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then to determine the proper role of the junior college in the area of business educa- 
tion. The popularity of the business education programs can be partly attributed 
to the greater emphasis placed on the value of general education at the high school 
level, the upgrading of vocational business education from the high school, the 
increasing age of employability, the higher levels of intelligence and skill required 
for initial employment in business, the development of a large number of business 
occupations which require post-secondary business education, and the failure of 
senior institutions to provide one- and t?/o-year business education programs. The 
popularity of the terminal business education programs in the junior college was 
mentioned by Leland L. Medsker in The Education of American Businessmen which 
was published in 1959. 

“. . . terminal courses in business tend to outnumber those of any other 
field. It is, in fact, not at all uncommon for the smaller junior colleges to 
offer one or two organized terminal curricula in the business field and none 
in any other subject field. At the same time, the larger a junior college 
becomes, the larger and more diversified its business program for the terminal 
student tends to be. . . 



The popularity of both the terminal and preparatory business education pro- 
grams in junior colleges was discussed by R. C. Van Wagenen in the December, 1959, 
issue of American Vocational Journal. 



“Business education in the junior college is quite extensive. According 
to an analysis of enrollments reported by 342 junior colleges in 1955, 42,000 
regular students (exclusive of students in classes for adults) were enrolled in 
business curriculums. The percentage that business enrollments were of total 
enrollments varied greatly by institutions as well as by state. However, the 
median percentage of business enrollments to total enrollments by states 
was 23.” 

“A further analysis of the data submitted revealed that of all students 
enrolled in business curriculums 19,235 or 45% were in transfer programs, 
whereas 22,764 or 54% were in programs classified as terminal. . . 

There seems to be little doubt that business education will continue to occupy a 
prominent place in the total educational program of the junior college. The factors 
which have been and which will continue to be responsible for the growing im- 
portance and popularity of junior college business education were outlined by 
Edwin A. Lederer in an article which appeared in Business Education World. 



“That business education on the junior-college level will become a more 
important influence in the whole pattern of American education in the future 
is almost a certainty. There is every reason to believe that the factors that 
have been operative in recent years and that have had the effect of increasing 
enrollments in business courses in junior colleges will continue to be of great 
significance. Among these are (a) the growing acceptance in American com- 
munities of an obligation to provide public education through the fourteenth 
year; (b) the tendency to defer time of initial employment; (c) shifting 
occupational patterns, with the resultant marked increase in semiprofessional 
jobs; and (d) the growing complexity of our social and economic structure.”^ 
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In an article in 1959, R. C. Van Wagenen also stated a number of reasons why 
business education has a promising future in the junior college. 

“Business education has a most promising future in the junior college for 
a number of reasons, the major ones being that the junior college by and 
large has coiuiderable flexibility of course offerings and the aims of these 
rapidly growing institutions are conducive to the development of business 
education. In addition, the majority of entry positions in business and 
commerce can be prepared for in the junior college, and the pattern of 
preparation can be successfully launched in this two-year institution.”*® 

The preceding statements indicate that the popularity of junior college business 
education programs is assured; however, they will remain popular only so long as 
they continue to provide students with an adequate preparation for the constantly 
changing business occupations. 

Maintaining Balance in the Business Curricula 

A fundamental principle in curriculum construction for any subject area is that 
there must be proper balance between general and specialized education. Terminal 
business programs in the junior college have tended to lean heavily toward voca- 
tional training with the result that general education has received only cursory 
treatment; whereas the programs designed to prepare students for upper-division 
study in business have often failed to include a single course in the area of business 
administration. A large part of the concentration on either specialized or general 
education has been a result of the shallow thinking on the part of curriculum 
planners who could see only the value of one particular kind of education. The fact 
that the arguments over specialized versus general education are irrelevant since 
business employees need both general and specialized education was noted by 
Jesse P. Bogue in 1957. 

“A great deal of pure nonsense has been bantered back and forth by edu- 
cators on the issue of specialized vs. general education. We have heard it 
argued that the very best preparation for business is broad, general education 
and that any required skills can be learned much better on the job. On the 
other hand, we have listened to arguments that skills constitute the core of 
business education and that many of them in and of themselves are good 
liberal education. Both positions, in our judgment, are beside the point. The 
position of the junior and community colleges is that employees in business 
must have a broad education and as good understanding as possible. Inte- 
grated with this breadth of knowledge there must be specialized education 
and at least enough skill training for job entrance. If time permits, it is wise 
to increase skills to a high degree.”*^ 

The need for business education programs which represent a balance of general 
and specialized education was emphasized by Edwin A. Lederer in an article in 
Business Educaiion World. 

“The fact is becoming increasingly clear that prospective workers and 
leaders in the world of business need broad, liberal training in order to attain 
the goals of maximum personal development and a high degree of social 
consciousness. It was quite natural that, in its earlier years, the school of 
busineiw should seek to establish its place in the academic sun by over- 
specialization. It shouldered a burden of proof to offer a program that the 
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college of liberal arts could not offer. In later years, business education (on 
the junior-college level, at least) has become more confident and now dares 
to reduce this specialization and to refiect the need for a balance curriculum 
of liberal education along with training in certain skills and specialists.”^* 

The importance of providing an integrated program of general and .specialized 
education and eliminating the distinction between the two kinds of education was 
stressed by Mary Sarah in an aiticle in the May, 1960, issue of The Journal of 
Business Education. 

“That liberal education and specialization can be achieved at one and 
the same time is not only feasible but actually possible with a well-integrated 
course of studies. When this balance is achieved, the liberally educated 
person will be one who is acquainted with the main areas of human knowledge 
and experience; who is professionally competent in his own area of specializa- 
tion; who is familiar with methods of seeking and finding truth; whose mind 
has penetrated the great questions posed by men through the ages; who can 
see interrelationships, and who is able to participate in responsible social 
behavior in a free society. Then the value of “specialized” versus “general” 
education is thrown into a different perspective. There is no longer the fine 
line of distinction between the two, but rather there is a true integration 
that makes for a liberally educated businessman and for an astute business- 
man who recognizes and appreciates the value of the greater things in life.”^* 

Curriculum planners should weigh the relative values and merits of general and 
specialized education and develop programs which contain a balance of the two 
kinds of education. One of the perennial problems associated with planning terminal 
business education curricula at the junior college level is that of providing enough 
vocational skill training without permitting it to become excessive. Preparation 
for most of the semiprofessional business occupations requires a broad educational 
background as well as a concentration in business skills. The junior college prepara- 
tory program in business should provide more general education and fewer special- 
ized business subjects than the terminal business programs. Where possible, the 
preparatory program in business should be planned in connection with the educa- 
tional requirements of the senior institution to which the student will transfer; 
however, this cannot always be done since many students are undecided as to where 
they will continue their studies and since it is impossible to offer all the subjects 
suggested by the senior institutions. Although most senior institutions demand a 
broad general education background for upper-division study in business, the 
junior college student should be permitted to enroll in certain introductory business 
subjects in order to get an overall grasp of the various functions of business and to 
gain an understanding of the job opportunities which it offers. 



The Relationship to Business Curricula in Other Educational Institutions 

Buisiness education programs in the junior college have been largely infiuenced 
by the business offerings of the secondary schools, private business colleges, col- 
legiate schools of business, and departments of business in senior institutions. 
While the business education programs still bear a certain resemblance to the 
programs offered by other educational institutions, the position which the junior 
college occupies on the educational ladder indicates that its programs should be 
geared to an educational level somewhere between the secondary school and four- 
year institutions. Since preparation for most business occupations is occurring in 
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both the secondary school and junior college or in both the junior college and 
collegiate school of business, special consideration must be given to the curricular 
offerings in business education in other educational institutions when planning 
the junior college business programs. The importance of articulating the junior 
college business programs with those offered by secondary schools and senior 
institutions was stressed by McKee Fisk in the following statement: 

“Close articulation with other educational units is a principle to be 
followed by all junior colleges. Most junior college business programs are 
articulated fairly well with higher institutions. Less often does the junior 
college consciously and deliberately build upon the high school experiences 
of its students. Articulation with the high school program requires frequent 
conferences with high school teachers and close study of the high school 
program so that unnecessary duplication may be avoided and proper con- 
sideration of high school experiences may be given in planning the junior 
college programs. In other words, junior college business programs should 
not be developed independently and without regard for the high school 

program.” 2 o 

The trend to upgrade vocational business education to post-high school institu- 
tions and for collegiate schools of business to place greater emphasis on the more 
abstract phases of business and less on vocational preparation may mean that the 
junior college will be given primary responsibility for offering vocational business 
education programs. The need for close articulation between the secondary school 
and junior college vocational business education programs was pointed out by 
Richard S. Perry in his doctoral dissertation, “A Critical Study of Current Issues 
in Business Education in the Public Junior Colleges of California,” which was 
published in 1956. 

“If vocational business training is provided by the high school, the high 
school should prepare its graduates only for initial employment in positions 
which require a minimum of specialized training. There appears to be a 
need for closer articulation between the high school and junior college so that 
more definite objectives can be established relative to the extent of specialized 
vocational training which should be provided by both institutions.”^! 

The need for the junior college to give careful consideration to the vocational 
business education programs offered by other educational institutions when planning 
its own pro^ams was stressed by James W. Thornton, Jr., in his book. The Com- 
munity Junior College, which was published in 1960. 

“. . . In developing its occupational programs and in defining its role in 
occupational education within any region, the community junior college 
must work closely with other educational institutions. It seems to be true 
that the public high school will play a diminishing role in specific vocational 
education as the age of first employment rises and the technical requirements 
for many jobs are increased. During the transitional period, however, the 
junior college staff must work closely with the high school authorities, in the 
interests both of fiscal economy and educational efficiency.”** 

The junior college preparatory programs in business require close articulation 
with the four-year business programs offered by senior institutions. The need for 
junior and senior colleges to consider each other as partners in planning the bacca- 
laureate program in business was noted by Leland L. Medsker in 1959. 
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“The necessity for very close cooperation and articulation between two- 
and four-year colleges is apparent. The divid^^d plan inherent in a system 
which utilizes two types of colleges cannot work to the advantage of the 
student unless there is a high degree of joint planning and of communication 
between and among the institutions involved. Furthermore, such a relation- 
ship is a two-way street. It is not enough for the senior institutions merely 
to inform the two-year colleges of new requisites and plans; rather, it is of 
prime importance that both institutions jointly make the plans and design 
the program. Of all implications, this is of the highest order. The four-year 
colleges from now on must take the junior college planners into partnership, 
with both parties responsible for the planning of the best possible bacca- 
laureate program.”23 

By maintaining a close relation with the other educational institutions which 
serve the community, the junior college may also avoid duplicating business 
education programs that are alreaay being provided. The following statement by 
H. G. Shields supports this contention: 

“The establishment of a program of business studies in the junior college 
is contingent upon community needs and resources. Such a consideration 
may govern the situation not only as to whether or not a program of studies 
in this held should be undertaken at all but also as to the type of program, 
if such is offered. In some centers various institutions and agencies, public 
or private, offer business education. The presence in the community of a 
large private business school, an established college or university, a voca- 
tional school, a corporation school, a specialized high school of commerce, 
or some other school must be recognized. Unless it can be clearly shown that 
the junior college in its establishment of a program of business studies offers 
certain advantages in terms of reducing instructional costs or of offering a 
program of work socially and qualitatively better than present available 
work, it may be wasteful to duplicate educational facilities.”*^ 

The junior college must constantly modify its business education curricula in 
view of the changes and trends in the business education offerings of other educa- 
tional institutions if it is to avoid superfluous repetition and provide programs 
which are properly aligned with those provided by secondary schools and senior 
institutions. 



Summary 

The production center for most goods and services has shifted from the family 
unit to the modern corporate structure which is rapidly replacing the older forms of 
business organization. Closer articulation with labor, government, and the general 
public is required since they have become integral parts of the business organization. 
Extensive research programs have been and will continue to be responsible for im- 
provements in the standard of living for most of the American people. The enormous 
size and influence of business organizations have requir(>d a limited amount of 
government regulation; however, the service and social objectives of business are 
receiving greater attention as a result of the changing attitude of management and 
the general public to ward the social responsibility of business. 

Although automation is a relatively new phenomenon, its effects on business 
occupations and educational requirements for business employment have been 
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rather widespread. The menial and routine business jobs are rapidly disappearing 
while an array of new positions is being created which requires a higher level of 
intelligence and skill. The upgrading of business occupations means that present 
business programs will need to be modified, integrated, or eliminated and that 
entirely new programs will need to be developed. Greater emphasis should also be 
placed on helping students improve their communicative abilities, solve complex 
problems, exercise wise judgment, think logically and creatively, and adjust to their 
surroundings. 

The nature and philosophy of individual junior college business education pro- 
grams are largely dependent upon the educational needs and desires ol the people 
living in the local community; howeV'er, there is a great deal of similarity in the 
programs provided by junior colleges throughout the United States. The programs 
which are most commonly offered include terminal vocational business education, 
preparation for upper-division study in business, general business-economic educa- 
tion for nonbusiness students, and education for owning and operating a small 
business. 

Business education programs have grown in popularity despite the obvious 
lack of research conducted to determine the proper role of the junior college in that 
area. The popularity of the programs has been enhanced in recent years by the 
renewed emphasis on general education in the high school, the upgrading of voca- 
tional business education, the increasing age of employability, the higher academic 
qualifications required for initial employment in business, the creation of large 
numbere of semiprofessional business occupations, and the failure of other educa- 
tional institutions to provide one- and two-year business education programs. The 
popularity of the business education programs seems to be assured provided they 
continue to offer students an adequate preparation for the constantly changing 
business occupations. 

One of the perennial problems associated with planning the junior college business 
education curricula is deciding on a sound balance between general and specialized 
education. The age-old argument over general versus specialized education is 
rapidly disappearing since educators and businessmen generally agree that the 
best preparation for most business occupations is a program which properly inte- 
grates general education and vocational business education. 

The early junior college business education programs were patterned after the 
programs provided by secondary schools and senior institutions; however, more 
recently the business education programs have been specially designed for the post- 
secondary education level. Since preparation for an increasing number of business 
occupations is occurring in both the secondary school and junior college or in both 
the junior college and collegiate school of business, special consideration must be 
given to articulating the junior college business education programs with those 
provided by other educational institutions. 



CHAPTER III 



TERMINAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 

Widespread shifts ir« business occupations have occurred as a result of the 
unprecedented changes in nearly all phases of business since World War II. Large 
numbers of routine business jobs have been eliminated, whereas the number of 
semiprofessional business occupations has been rapidly increasing. The semipro- 
fessional business occupations fall between those at the operative and managerial 
levels and require a higher level of skill and intelligence than can be provided by the 
secondary school; therefore, the responsibility for this level of vocational business 
education is being relegated to the junior college. In view of the important role 
which the junior college will be expected to assume in providing preparation for the 
semiprofessional business occupations, it is extremely important that the nature of 
junior college terminal vocational business education be clearly understood. 
Terminal vocational business education at the junior college level refers to one- and 
two-year programs which are designed to prepare students for the semiprofessional 
business occupations. The purpose of this chapter is to discuss the upgrading of 
terminal vocational business education, the nature of terminal vocational business 
education, the general education background required for terminal vocational 
business education, cooperative work programs, and the relationship of terminal 
vocational business education to the community and business. 



Upgrading Terminal Vocational Education for Business 

Prior to World War II, preparation for a vast array of entry positions in business 
was provided by secondary schools and private business colleges; however, in more 
recent years, social, scientific, and technological advancements have altered the 
nature and level of business occupations. The shifting occupational pattern in 
business has resulted in the elimination of some lower-level jobs while creating a 
large number of jobs which fall between those at the operative and managerial 
levels. These new jobs are usually classified as semiprofessional and require post- 
secondary education. The United States Senate’s Special Committee on Unemploy- 
ment Problems noted in 1960 that the developing occupational pattern will demand 
higher proportions of skilled and professional people which will, in turn, require a 
higher degree of education and specialized training.^ Although seconds^ schools 
will continue to offer a limited number of vocational business education programs, 
the trend is toward offering more general education and delaying vocational prepara- 
tion until the post-secondary years. The trend toward providing more general 
education at the high school level while upgrading vocational business education 
to the junior coP . ' was discussed by Jesse P. Bogue in an article in 1951. 

“. . . In many communities where the 13th and 14th years of public educa- 
tion have been well established as an integral part of the public school system, 
trends are strong for the high school to provide for more general education 
and to lift business education with respect to its skills into the junior college 
years of study.”* 

Walter Emmerling noted in an article in 1959 that since the high school can no 
longer provide both the general and vocational education required for employment 
in business, it should concentrate on general education and consider secretarial and 
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accounting positions as specialized occupations which require more training than 
can be provided through the regular high school courses.* , u* u 

The tendency to shift vocacional business education upward from the high 
school was mentioned by John V. Bosch in his doctoral dissertation, A Business 
Curriculum for the Community College of Temple University,” which was com- 
pleted in 1952. 

“. . . The business education of the secondary school may provide a helpful 
background for more advanced work in a post-high school educational 
institution, or it may provide ti ainiug to enable youth to enter work in some 
business occupation. More and more, however, there is a tendency to move 
business training to the post-high school years.”* 

The tendency to upgrade the advanced levels of vocational busineffi education 
to post-secondary educational institutions was recently noted by Elvin S. Eyster 
in an article in The Journal of Business Education. 

“The advanced levels of job-preparatory business education will tend 
to be upgraded on an level and moved out of secondary schools into 
business colleges, technical schools beyond the swondary-school level, and 
possibly into junior and community colleges. . . .”* 

Herbert A. Tonne pointed out in his book. Principles of Business Education, 
that vocational business education will be gradually upgraded from the secondary 
school as more parents realize that the better positions in business require prepara- 
tion at the post-secondary level. 

“A vocational skill subject is best learned just before it is to be used. The 
interest is keener at that point, the methods and subject matter are more 
up-to-date, and there is no loss of skill due to disuse. The upgrading of skill 
subjects, hov/ever, will be a gradual process, because many high school 
graduates still find employment, and teachers and counselors have not yet 
convinced parents that a high school education is often insuflficient prepara- 
tion for a stenographic or bookkeeping petition with promotional oppor- 
tunities. In time, however, parents will realize that better positions are 
obtained by those with more training; and, as post high school public educa- 
tion is extended, they will acknowledge the advantage of deferring t^hnical 
training until boys and girls have had a broader general education.”* 

In an article in 1960, Bindley J. Stiles presented a futuristic look at office 
occupations and emphasized the fact that a higher level of education plus specialized 
technical training will probably become the prerequisite for tiie better office posi- 
tions. 

“We are told that business and industry finds its greatest bottleneck in 
handling transactions and keeping records of its activities. The office and 
secretarial staff of the future will have to be both brilliant and creative. 
They will have to know how to operate highly intricate computers and 
various kinds of machines of communication and recordkeeping. Stenog- 
raphers very likely will not only be required to take dictation at more rapid 
rates, but may well be expected to deal with communication in more than 
one languj^e. Such competence requires able students. No longer can we 
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assume that the needs of business offices can be met by people of moderate 
ability and perhaps minimum preparation. A college education and special- 
ized technical training may well be the prerequisite for all the better office 
positions in the near future . . 

The increasing complexity of business and the modification of business occupa- 
tions are expected to accelerate the trend toward upgrading vocational business 
education to the junior college during the next decade; therefore, terminal-v^ational 
business education programs must be developed which will take into consideration 
the student’s previous education and business experience. 



The Nature of Terminal Vocational Education for Business 

The growing emphasis on general education at the high school level, the increas- 
ing age of employability, the tendency to upgrade vocational business education to 
the post-secondary level, and the lack of interest expressed by senior iratitotions in 
one- and two-year terminal-vocational business education programs^ indicate that 
the junior college is the most logical educational institution for providing prepara- 
tion for the semiprofessional business occupations. The importance of providing 
one- and two-year terminal-vocational business education programs at the junior 
college level was noted by Leland L. Medsker in 1959. 

“. . . greater consideration must be given to the matter of one- and two- 
year terminal piograms in business. It may well be that industry’s needs 
cannot and should not be met by four-year business programs. For one thing, 
there may not be sufficient facilities to afford baccalaureate programs for 
everyone. Further, it Is probably true that just as in other phases of industry, 
there are many supporting positions at the technician’s level which can be 
well filled by the person with two years of training. Many youths who can 
profit from that amount of training may not be able to profit materially 
from four years of more rigorous training. Yet as a nation it is extremely 
important that talent of all kinds and at all levels be salvaged if adequate 
manpower is to be made available to the economy in the next decade.”* * 

In the May, 1961, issue of the Junior College Journal^ Howard A. Campior* 
emphasized the fact that the number of semiprofessional positions in busing is 
rapidly increasing and that the junior college is the logical institution for providing 
training for them. 

“There is increasing recognition of the need of many individuals for only 
two (or less) years of education beyond the high school and in most states the 
junior college is accepting the responsibility of meeting this need, ^is 
involves the development of courses in general education and especially 
curriculums designed to prepare for entrance into the occupational wuild. 
American business and industry require four times as many technicians, 
laboratory aides, skilled artisians and medical, dental and engineering aides 
as are required at the professional level. For the persons who will occupy 
such positions the junior college is truly the open door to rr*quired training 
beyond the high school.”® 

The nature of junior college terminal vocational business education and how 
it should differ from vocational business education at the secondary-school level 
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were pointed out by Leland L. Medsker in The Education of American Businessmen 
which was published in 1959. 

‘*The terminal program must, naturally, allow for some concentration on 
specific knowledge and tools. For example, where machines are involved 
in a particular curricular outlet, the student will be taught more about what 
the machines do, how they operate, and usually, to a somewhat limited ex- 
tent, the factors involved in interpreting the data. The girl trained as a 
secretary must indeed be skillful in typewriting, shorthand, and related 
skills. But the principal difference in performance of a girl with an associate 
in arts degree plus secretarial training in a junior college and a girl direct 
from high school or from a concentrated business training course should not 
be her superior secretarial skills (though it is probable they will be superior). 
Instead the difference should be the girl’s skill in communication, her under- 
standing of people, and her awareness of and interest in the outside influences 
which touch upon her employer’s responsibility.”*® 

The nature of semiprofessional business education at the junior college level 
was succinctly described by Gilbert J. Farley in his doctoral dissertation, “The 
Role of the Community College in the Preparation of the Semiprofessional Office 
Worker,” which was completed in 1961. 

“It would appear that semiprofessional business education in the com- 
munity college must be viewed with two objectives in mind, both of which 
are based on experience in business. The first objective is to prepare students 
planning to enter business for the first time and for whom the college must 
offer a program of skills or specialized vocational training as “tools” for the 
“threshold” positions which these students will enter. This vocational train- 
ing must include basic general education comrtes especially in the areas of the 
communication field — language and mathematics — and in the area of the 
social sciences, especially human relations if the student is to qualify for 
positions of responsibility in the future. The second objective is to prepare 
those who have bad some experience or who are currently employed and seek- 
ing advancement to the semiprofessional level. These students will require in 
some instances varying degrees of specialized business training to refine their 
present skills and to complete their previous vocational training, but the 
emphasis for these students will be in the general education field. Morevoer, 
any programs designed for those currently employed should be on a coopera- 
tive basis with their employers.”'* 

Terminal-vocational business education programs should include a generous 
amount of general education, provide cooperative work experience, and bear a close 
relationship to business and the local community. The programs should be centered 
around preparation for a family of occupations instead of one specific job since the 
constant modifications of business occupations may mean that the student will need, 
to change positions a number of times during the course of his employable life. 
There is a noticeable trend toward discarding the idea of preparing for a single life 
occupation since an individual’s knowledge, skills, and abilities are ordinarily 
sufficiently broad that a shift may be made to one of a number of occupations 
without serious adjustment problems. 

General Education Background 

A proper balance of general and vocational education is required by individuals 
in order to make frequent adjustments to the social and economic order in which 
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they live and work. Almost all business educators and businessmen have come to 
recognize the value of general education as a part of the junior college ternunal- 
vocational business education programs; therefore, overemphasis on vocational 
skills must not be permitted at the expense of general education. If terminal- 
vocational business education programs are to serve adequately the long-range needs 
of students, they must be planned and organized so as to have a sound balance of 
general educaticA and vocational business education. McKee Fisk noted as long 
ago as 1940 that vocational business education at the junior college level should be 
correlated with general education since each complements the other. 

“The vocational education program at the junior college level is correlated 
with the program of general education. Junior college leaders see no conflict 
between general or cultural education and vocational education. It is recog- 
nized that best vocational education contains an abundance of general 
education, that no cultural education is complete without some vocational 
education, and that one is the complement of the other.”^* 

In an article in the October, 1952, issue of CoUegiaie News and Views, James 
Gemmell emphasized the fact that general and vocational education are not two 
distinct kinds of education — that education is a unified process which encompasses 
both general and vocational education. 

“The idea has long persisted that a general education is one thing and 
vocational education is another — that the two should be differentiated 
because one is preparation for leisure and the other for labor. Those who hold 
tbia view believe that a certain phase of a student’s formal education should 
be set aside for the purpose of acquiring a general education. Then if the 
student desires vocational education, he should pursue it with singleness of 
purpose. The plain fact is that education is a unified process. It aims to 
develop in the student the qualities of critical thinking and personality 
needed for the job and for life.”‘* 

Approximately the same point of view was expressed by Coleman R. Griffith in 
his book. The Junior College in Illinois, which was published in 1945. 

“. . . There can be no question but that the establishment of nothing but 
terminal courses with vocational emphasis in all educational institutions 
would be a great error. But there is danger in creating an either-or fight over 
the aims of education as they may be expressed at the junior college level. 

All education should be preparation for life through the acquisition of a 
disciplined mind, through the acquisition of the techniques of growth, 
through the acquisition of culture, and through the acquisition of skills and 
habits necessary for economic and kindred activities. To a certain degree, 
there should be an intermixture of all these acquisitions in any pattern of 
education. Increased emphasis on vocational and subprofessional training is 
merely a recognition of the responsibility that attaches to any program of 
universal training on a broad national scale.”^* 

Herbert A. Tonne noted in his book. Principles of Business Education, that skill 
training enables the prospective worker to obtain his initial position in business, 
but that promotional opportunities are largely dependent upon broader training 
composed of general education and vocational business education. 
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. . Skill training is important because it is the means by which the 
prospective worker gets his initial position. Nevertheless, unless the worker 
has a means of winning promotion, he will find his initial opportunity of little 
value. Promotional opportunity arises because of the ability to make use of a 
specific skill in solving problems, in making adjustments, and in dealing with 
personalities. A broader training than that involved in sheer skill building is 
therefore required. For this reason, it is desirable that those who take busi- 
ness training take it in connection with a general educational program which 
will really function, or that they take this program of business training 
after they have obtained a fairly comprehensive understanding of the 
community in which tiiey are living.”^* 

The nature of general education that should be incorporated in the terminal- 
vocational business education programs at the junior college level was recently 
described by Gilbert J. Farley in his doctoral dissertation, “The Role of the Com- 
munity College in the Preparation of the Semiprofessional Office Worker." 

“In the area of the semiprofessional occupations, then, it is evident that 
general education, those direiplines or subject areas which will prepare an 
individual to understand human relationships, to look for and accept change 
and be able to adapt easily, and above all to be able to communicate effec- 
tively, is necessary. That it will hold a major part in the development of any 
program of studies at this occupational and educational level is clear. The 
exact proportion of the total program which it will claim will be dependent 
on the needs of the student — that is, how well the student is prepared or 
developed in the areas included — and of the nature of the type of work for 
which he is being prepared. A student preparing for the supervisory level 
in the semiprofessional field will require, in all probability, far more general 
education than the student preparing for either the secretarial or accounting 
areas. . . .”i‘ 

Concomitant with each advance in science and technology is the need for a 
more flexible and adaptable kind of education for effective living and for earning a 
living. Change is an element which endures from one generation to another in a 
free enterprise system; therefore, students preparing for semiprofessional business 
occupations will need a broader general education back^und which will enable 
them to cope with occupational changes as well a^ make satisfactory adjustments 
to the complex society in which they must live a:- ’’lork. 



Cooperative Work Programs 

Cooperative work programs at the junior-college level offer the prospective 
worker a firsthand opportunity to understand and appreciate the operation of the 
American economic system and thus help to bridge the gap between formal educa- 
tion and initial employment. Cooperative work experience often motivates students 
in their academic studies since they are able to understand the purpose for studying 
certain subjects which would otherwise seem irrelevant to them. Many business 
educators and businessmen consider cooperative work experience as an indispensable 
part of the terminal-vocational business education programs. Tyrus Hillway noted 
in his recent book. The American Two-Year College^ that cooperative education is 
generally recognized as an effective means of combining theoretical and practical 
training. 

“Most educators who have studied cooperative education extensively 
praise It as a means of combining theoretical and practical training. The 
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industrial shop or business office becomes, in effect, an outside laboratory for 
the college, and one in which the student can study under real rather than 
simulated conditions. . . 

In an article in the March, 1951, issue of Business Education Worlds Edwin A. 
Lederer emphasized the potentiality of cooperative education in helping students 
make proper vocational choices. 

. . Co-operative education at the junior-college level possesses great 
potential for the better integration of young adults into the business life of 
the community. Students at this age are concerned with making the proper 
vocational choice and usually are in a better position to make valid judgments 
on this matter than at anv time previous to this age.”‘* * 

The nature of junior college cooperative work programs varies somewhat from 
one community to another depending on the curricular offerings of the individual 
junior college. The most prevalent form of cooperative education was described by 
Tyrus Hillway in 1958. 

“Cooperative or work-study education makes direct use of shops, fac- 
tories, and community business and governmental offices to further the voca- 
tional training of the student. In its most prevalent form, cooperative 
education consists of alternating periods of classroom study and actual 
employment. The institution arranges with a local employer to provide the 
student with a learner’s job in which he can develop familiarity with the real 
conditions of his chosen occupation. Usually such a job is directly related 
to the special field of study in which the student is enrolled. He may spend 
from six to ten weeks in regular classroom activities, then a similar amount 
of time on the job; and he shifts in this way from one phase of his training to 
another.”i9 



The nature of cooperative education at the junior-college level was also recently 
described by James W. Thornton, Jr., in his book. The Community Junior College. 

“Cooperative work experience is a further opportunity in the development 
of occupational programs. In cooperative education, students preparing for 
occupations spend part of their time in classes on the college campus, both 
in general education and in occupational courses. In addition, a part of their 
junior college course is devoted to work in the occupation for which they are 
preparing. The junior college staff arranges for the student’s placement, 
supervises his work, and grants limited credit for successful completion of the 
assignment. In some plans, the students work as much as half-time and 
receive learners’ rates of pay; in others their work is limited to fewer than 
ten hours weekly, and they receive no pay. Under either plan, the important 
outcomes from the standpoint of the community junior college are the 
firsthand acquaintance the student gains with the requirements of employ- 
ment and the added understanding he brings to his class work.”^" 

Although cooperative work programs are not currently provided by the majority 
of junior colleges which offer terminal- vocational education curricula, their value 
in helping students make a smooth transition from a program of formal education 
to employment in business is generally recognized as being extremely important. 
The advantages of providing carefully planned and organized cooperative work 
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programs which are closely correlated with the student’s academic program have 
been stated rather frequently in the literature in recent years. The advantages of 
cooperative work programs to the participant and to business were outlined by 
Phebe Ward in Terminal Education in the Junior College which was published 
in 1947. 

“Junior colleges that are using cooperative work programs report many 
advantages. For example, institutions are able to accommodate more 
students without increasing their staff and plant, for local industry and busi- 
ness furnish offices and plants as the laboratories; and students in these pro- 
grams display incre^ed interest in school work and in supplementary 
training. This training is more practical because the students must have 
up-to-date job training in order to solve their problems on the job. And a 
closer school-and-industry relationship exists! 

“Students like cooperative training because of the benefits which they 
realize, such as financial assfatance afforded by the work, greater academic 
achie\emeut, more effective job preparation, and better employment oppor- 
tunities. Industries that participate in cooperative work programs are also 
enthusiastic about the plan, for it enables them to build up a pool of super- 
visory and executive material and to establish a potential-employee proving 
ground.’’" 



The advantage of cooperative work programs in preparing the prospective worker 
to cope with the adjustment problems which he will encounter in his initial position 
were noted by C. A. Nolan and Carlos K. Hayden in their book. Principles and 
Problems of Business Education. 

“Probably the greatest advantage of the cooperative plan to the trainee 
arises from the fact that no school or college can offer a vocational course of 
any kind — industrial, professional, or business — that fully prepares a 
student for a vocation. The work of a school or college must always be 
largely theoretical in character. Regardless of how well equipped a school 
or college may be, regardless of how practical the subjects may be, regardless 
of how skilled the teachers may be, a school or college can never furnish the 
experiences that the student will encounter when he enters his vocation. . . 

Despite the many advantages claimed for cooperative work programs, they 
have certain limitations which should be recognized by curriculum planners in the 
area of junior college terminal vocational business education. Some of the major 
disadvantages of cooperative work programs to the educational institution, the 
trainee, and the employer were mentioned by Nolan and Hayden. The scheduling 
problems and added cost involved in operating the cooperative work programs 
represent drawbacks for the educational institution; the failure of some employers 
to provide a variety of work experience frequently results in a waste of time for the 
trainee; and the excessive cost of training students who will probably seek employ- 
ment elsewhere represents a poor investment for the employer." 

Although there is a general agreement among business educators and business- 
men that cooperative work experience should become an integral part of junior 
college terminal-vocational business education programs, great care must be 
exercised in planning and supervising the programs in order that they will provide 
students with a broad understanding of the nature and functions of business rather 
than preparation for a specific job. 
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